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KOTO LIES DEAD 



The Temple Bells 

Out across the sunset light 
Ring! ring! 

Soft melodious silver bells. 
Huge harmonious bronzen bells 
At the shrine where Spirit dwells, 
Swing and sway and sing! 
Let your tongues sonorous call 
Koto's playmates all! 

Ring ! For now a valiant soul 

Wins to a starry goal: 

Few his inches, small his size, 

Scant his years; his virtues rise 

A sweet incense to the skies : 

All his comrades call! 

Let your voices music-shaken 

Every least sweet echo waken! 

Sound along the cool twilight 

Earth's loss. Heaven's delight — 

Koto's festival! 



The Young Priests 

Set the feast, pour the wine, 
Make the Temple fair and fine; 
Koto, quiet and benign, 
Holdeth sacred festival. 

On a cloudless summer day 
In betwixt a play and play 
Death in his imperious way 
Maketh quiet interval. 

Life is grave for want of him, 
All of earth is waxen dim, 
All of Heaven is bright with him : 
Jizo, be Thou merciful ! 



The Children 

Blossoms red, blossoms white. 

Fragrant be this holy night ! 

Lovely be for his delight 

Koto lying dead! 

Do you remember how at games Koto ahvays led? 

Scatter red ones at his feet 

Stilly now, once so fleet. 

Make a chaplet pure and sweet 

For his quiet head. 

Why should we be breathing still and Koto should 

lie dead? 
Kiss him quick, nor make him late 
On his way to Heaven-Gate. . . . 
Wait a moment, Koto, wait 
Ere you shut the door! 
Here's a ball that you may have to roll on Heaven's 

floor! 



The Old Priest 

Jizo, gentlest of gods. 

About whose neck I hang 

The little shifts, still warm, 

Of a babe grown meekly cold. 

Stilled of limb, 

Close-lidded, 

Safe eternally from harm — 

Thou of the tender heart. 

On whose knees 

I pile the piteous toys 

Treasured once and cuddled. 

Now dropped by hands that they were wont to 

please — 
Thou need'st no crown upon Thy head, 
Jizo, so garmented! 



The Mother 

Hark ! How the cricket shrills in the bamboo ! 
Thus my poor heart cries, never at rest. 

Fuji San rises pure on the blue sky. 

Had I such calmness! Had I such strength! 

Dragon-fly flutters over the wheatfields; 
Fireflies are glowing, stars in the grass; 

No more forever flutters my darling; 
No more forever glows his red cheek. 

See how the cold dew lies on the pine-boughs ; 
So on the soul of me lie the cold tears. 

Into the ocean drops the sun slowly; 
All my heart drops into one little grave. 

Over the meadows creeps night the dark-footed ; 
Ah, unto Meido speedeth my child! 

Buddha the Calm One, Kwannon the Merciful, 
Jizo, child-lover, cherish my son ! 



The Dead Child 

So still I lie 

Looking always upward 

Into the dim temple-roof 

Vast and high! 

I see floating there 

Incense, music, prayer; 

And with these 

A soft sobbing interweaves 

And then withdraws, holding itself aloof. 

Who would sob when Koto has become a Great One^ 

I had thought to grow to be a man : 

Lord Buddha had another plan. 

They have need of me in Heaven, 

And I but seven! 

Hark ! How the high roof -space is cloven 
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With song ! . . . with one sob interwoven. 
How the music swells, triumphant, loud ! 
Mother, Mother, art thou not proud 
That thy Koto has become, at only seven, a Great 
One? 



The Tenderest God 

Out of a laughing, leaping, tumbling crowd 

Of playmates Spirit is calling thee. 

Koto, little one! 

Bind the swift sandals about thy feet; 

Thou must be fleet, fleet ! 

Long in the road to Meido, aye, and dark; 



But see'st thou not, for thy sake, a spark 
Leap in the Temple-garden here and there 
Till every lantern glows, ruddy and fair? 
Hearest thou not, for thee, now soft, now loud. 
The Temple-bells sonorous swinging 
From a faint sighing to a full harmony? 
Hearest thou not the triumph of their ringing? 
See, young wrestler with the Ancient Foe, 
I hold thy garments, leave thee free for flight. 
And tenderly, tenderly, 
I guard upon my knees thy ball and kite ! 
They shall be thine again on the New Day. 



Art ready, little warrior? 
Speed away! 



Helen Coale Crew 



"DARK PLACES" 

A STORY 
By Dupfield Osborne 



THE big lateen sail flapped aimlessly. There 
was no breath of air; only the long swell of the 
^gean rolled the felucca gently to and fro. 
About five miles to the southeast, but seemingly 
much nearer in the clear air, rose the rocky shore 
of an island running up to a ridge of considerable 
height that ended in two promontories and cut off 
whatever might lie beyond. That this was the 
greater part could be guessed from the three 
columns that stood, like sentinels, on the farther 
promontory, the remains, evidently, of a temple of 
considerable size ; one that augured in ancient times 
a population far too numerous for the short slope 
visible from shore to ridge. No house showed there 
save one low, rambling building of stone covered 
with stucco. 

All these things Knowles saw as he lay in his 
hammock under the miniature awning. Hardly ten 
feet of his little craft was decked over. The rest 
was open — and there sprawled old Demetrios, cap- 
tain, mate, A.B., steward and cook of the Panagia. 
Near him, with hands clasping his knees, sat his 
nephew Alkibiades — deck-hand, waiter, cabin boy, 
etc., and as handsome, surely, as was the brilliant, 
erratic Athenian whose name he bore, though its 
pronunciation: Alkevia-thes, might have sounded 
barbaric to the ancient ear. It was three in the 
afternoon, and the sun still beat down hard. No 
wind to sail by. Nothing to do but rest and keep as 
comfortable as one could. 

Knowles broke the silence. "What's the island, 
Demetrios?" 

The old man sat up and, shielding his eyes with 
his hand, gazed long at the shore, as if he had just 
become conscious of its presence. 

"Sparring for time?" smiled Knowles. "Don't 
you know?" 

"No, Master, I do not know." 

The excuse proffered was snapped up so quickly 
that Knowles at once guessed it a lie. An American, 
interested in archaeology in a desultory way, he had 
made Greece his abiding place, if not his home, for 



the past three years, and the native character was 
not unknown to him. Why, though, should the 
master of the Panagia lie to him about so simple a 
matter as the name of an island? To charge him 
with it was, of course, useless, so he asked care- 
lessly: 

"Who lives in the house there?" 

"A foolish Englishman," answered the old sailor, 
thrown off his guard. "I do not know his name." 

Knowles laughed out. "Gave yourself away, 
Demetrios," he cried. "You know who lives there 
and don't know the name of the place. Too thin. 
Come now, what is it?" 

The old man had risen to his feet : "It is bad luck 
to name it," he said sulkily — then, with a quick smile 
— "0 ! but the master is clever." He caught old 
Demetrios nicely." 

Knowles was thinking. Eather bored with things 
in general — too much money and not sufficiently 
definite interests — the combination of a foolish 
Englishman living in the only house at one end of an 
island with an unlucky name struck him as 
interesting. 

"We'll row up there when the sun gets lower," he 
said. "Perhaps your friend, the Englishman, will 
put us up for the night. Better than the bunk? 
Yes?" 

Demetrios's smile faded. "I will not sleep there" 
he said sulkily. 

Knowles eyed him curiously. "Very well" he said. 
"You needn't. You can put me ashore before dark 
and then anchor where you please. Your English- 
man may be a fool, but it strikes me the word needs 
an adjective to fit you." 

The Greek shifted uneasily from one foot to the 
other. It seemed hard for him to find words, but at 
last they broke out, like a torrent when the dam has 
suddenly given way. 

"In the name of all the saints, Master, do not sleep 
there ! God knows. I may wait for you off the shore 
and you will not come. What then is there for old 
Demetrios? He must sail away and leave his 



